SERMON. 


BY  EDGAE  M.  LEVY. 


“  Then*  shalt  tliou  cause  the  trumpet  of  the  jubilee  to  sound,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month ;  in  the  day  of  atonement  shall  ye  make  the  trumpet  sound  throughout  all 
your  land.  And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the 
land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof :  it  shall  be  a  jubilee  unto  you  ;  and  ye  shall  return  every 
man  unto  his  possession,  and  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his  family.”— Lev.  xxv.  :  9,  10. 

Of  all  the  ordinances  among  the  Jews,  there  was  none  more 
beautiful  and  beneficent  than  that  of  the  jubilee.  As  a  civil 
institution  it  was  not  only  intended  to  keep  the  several  tribes 
distinct,  and  thus  to  preserve  unbroken  the  line  from  which  our 
Lord  should  spring,  but  it  was  eminently  calculated  to  diffuse 
the  principles  of  benevolence  amongst  the  people. 

The  jubilee  was  emphatically  a  sabbatical  year.  The  day 
on  which  it  was  to  be  proclaimed  was  the  tenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month — Tishri ,  nearly  corresponding  to  our  October  ; 
that  was  the  annual  day  of  atonement.  Accordingly,  the  jubilee 
was  ushered  in  by  the  previous  observance  of  the  usual  expia¬ 
tory  rites  of  that  hallowed  day.  The  bullock  was  slain  by  the 
high  priest  for  his  own  sins,  and  the  goat  for  the  sins  of  the 
people,  and  their  blood  was  taken  by  him  into  the  most  holy 
place  and  sprinkled  on  the  mercy  seat ;  then,  having  confessed 
the  sins  of  the  people  over  a  second  goat,  the  priest,  by  the  lay¬ 
ing  on  of  his  hands,  symbolically  transferred  the  sins,  which  he 
had  confessed,  to  the  goat,  and  the  goat  thus  emblematically 
bearing  their  sins  was  sent  away  with  them  into  the  wilderness. 
These,  and  other  rites,  being  performed,  the  people  w^ere  sym¬ 
bolically  cleansed  from  sin ;  and  those  who  looked  from  the  sign 
to  the  thing  signified,  rejoiced  in  the  forgiving  love  of  God. 

And  now  a  trumpet  sounds — it  sounds  long  and  loud ;  it  is 
the  trumpet  proclaiming  the  jubilee.  Priests  and  Levites  were 
stationed,  it  is  said,  in  the  various  parts  of  the  whole  land,  to 
catch  the  intonations,  so  that  as  soon  as  it  began  at  the  temple, 
and  by  the  side  of  the  altar,  it  reverberated  over  the  face  of  the 
entire  country.  That  reverberating  sound  proclaimed  a  Sab¬ 
bath — a  rest ; — a  rest  to  the  land  which  was  to  lie  fallow  all  that 
fiftieth  year ;  and  it  proclaimed  a  rest,  too,  to  many  a  weary 
laborer,  to  many  distressed  at  the  alienation  of  their  paternal 
inheritance,  and  to  many  oppressed  by  the  severe  exactions  of 
those  for  whom  they  were  bound  to  work.  For,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  there  were  slaves  in  Israel.  Some  had  sold  themselves 
and  their  families,  in  order  that  with  the  purchase  money  they 
might  pay  debts  which  they  had  incurred  ;  some,  again,  had 
become  slaves  in  consequence  of  theft,  or  other  crimes ;  and  some 
had  been  made  to  serve  by  creditors,  who  took  their  service  in 
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lieu  of  their  money.  No  Hebrew,  indeed,  excepting  those  who 
had  bound  themselves  to  perpetual  servitude,  was  obliged  to 
serve  longer  than  six  years ;  but  whether  the  six  years  had 
elapsed  or  not,  or  whether  the  servitude  was  perpetual  or  not, 
the  occurrence  of  the  fiftieth  year,  the  great  jubilee  of  the  land, 
was  a  release  to  all. 

Does  the  jubilee  trumpet  proclaim  a  rest  to  all  classes  ?  How 
joyful  the  sound,  how  sweet  its  music,  to  those  who  had  been 
crushed  under  the  heavy  burden  of  debt !  How  joyful  the  sound, 
how  sweet  its  music,  to  those  who  had  been  enslaved !  How 
joyful  the  sound,  how  sweet  its  music,  to  those  who  had  been 
compelled  to  yield,  to  strangers,  their  fathers’  fields  and  vine¬ 
yards,  the  home  of  their  youth,  and  the  scene  of  their  earliest 
and  purest  joys  ! 

Such  was  the  import  of  the  jubilee  to  the  pious  Jew.  It  was 
his  day  of  days.  It  was  his  nation’s  greatest  epoch.  Around  it 
clustered  privileges  of  the  richest  and  most  endearing  nature, 
and  memories  the  most  hallowed  and  precious. 

And  we,  men  and  brethren,  have  in  our  national  history  that 
which  is  analagous  to  the  jubilee  of  the  Jews.  Our  fathers, 
more  than  eighty-eight  years  ago,  standing  by  the  corner  stone 
of  the  then  rising  temple  of  our  liberties,  proclaimed  our  inde¬ 
pendence,  and,  under  the  gracious  guidance  of  Almighty  God, 
secured  for  us  and  our  children  the  boon  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom. 

It  were  but  useless  to  repeat  the  oft-told  tale,  how  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Great  Britain  attempted  to  force  upon  our  fore¬ 
fathers  a  yoke  they  were  unwilling  to  bear.  Her  authority 
here  upon  these  shores  was,  at  best,  only  a  usurpation.  She 
neither  discovered  America  nor  purchased  it.  She  had  neither 
a  legal  nor  moral  right  to  the  allegiance  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  best  of  these  had  been  compelled  to  escape  hither  by 
her  injustice  and  intolerance.  Driven  to  choose  slavery  or 
exile,  they  preferred  the  last ;  and,  without  a  sigh,  bade  adieu 
to  home  and  friends.  This  continent,  then  but  an  uninhabited 
wilderness,  welcomed  them  to  its  shores.  Here,  at  least,  though 
danger  and  death  were  daily  visitants,  no  tyrants  marred  the 
fair  aspect  of  nature  ;  no  church  wooed  them  to  her  embrace  by 
the  gentle  arguments  of  the  fire  and  the  rope.  From  the  shores 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  swamps  of  Florida  they  planted 
themselves,  trusting  for  defence  to  their  own  stout  hearts  and 
strong  hands.  They  were  of  no  nation,  but  comprised  the 
noble  and  virtuous  of  every  people,  met  here  to  build  in  the 
wilderness  a  common  altar  to  Freedom.  The  stern  Puritan 
here  worshipped  God  according  to  his  own  views  of  religious 
duty,  and  exercised  in  quiet  the  civil  freedom  for  which,  upon 
Marston  Moor  he  had  met  and  vanquished  the  brilliant  chivalry 
of  the  fiery  Rupert.  The  Scotch  Covenanter  here  held  in  peace 
his  conventicle,  and  execrated  the  name  of  tyrant  as  he  remem¬ 
bered  the  slaughter  of  Bothwell  bridge  and  the  butcher  Claver- 
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house.  Upon  the  peaceful  shores  of  Rhode  Island  the  Baptists 
sought  that  peace  and  liberty  of  conscience  which  the  linger¬ 
ing  throes  of  bigotry  would  not  even  yet  allow  them,  and 
there  established  a  free  Commomvealth,  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  world.  Here,  too,  might  be  seen  the  pious 
and  gallant  Huguenot,  flying  from  the  pleasures  of  gay  and 
fascinating  France,  with  the  memory — burnt  deep  into  to  his 
heart — of  the  bloody  day  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  the  disciple 
of  Penn  escaped  from  cruelty  and  persecution  to  the  wilds  of 
Pennsylvania,  trusting  rather  the  merciless  savage  than  civilized 
and  enlightened  England.  In  this  common  refuge  of  persecuted 
mankind,  there  assembled  an  unparalleled  combination  of  talents 
and  virtue.  As  the  tributary  streams  of  America  unite  to  form 
the  Mississippi,  the  great  father  of  rivers,  so  the  tributary  intel¬ 
lect  and  valor  of  the  globe  were  concentrated  in  the  formation  of 
our  nation. 

Such  men,  living  in  such  a  country,  left  to  their  descendants  a 
love  for  freedom,  purified  and  heightened,  rather  than  weakened 
or  diminished.  It  could  not  ivell  be  otherwise.  The  grand  and 
sublime  in  nature  necessarily  produces  moral  and  mental  great¬ 
ness.  Our  boundless  forests,  mighty  rivers,  towering  mountains, 
vast  inland  seas,  and  thundering  cataracts,  are  marked  with  the 
characters  of  independence,  and  proclaim  the  residence  of  free¬ 
men.  How,  then,  amid  such  scenes,  could  those  pure-hearted 
patriots  have  fallen  from  their  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  Liberty  ? 

Never  yet  rested  upon  any  body  of  men,  unless  it  be  the 
statesmen  of  the  present  day,  such  responsibility  as  upon  the 
Federal  Congress,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1 T76.  Their  own  lives 
and  fortunes  were  at  stake.  These  were  comparatively  but 
trifles.  Nay,  the  destiny  of  the  American  people  was  but  a 
trifle.  There  were  weighing  upon  them  higher  and  more  im¬ 
portant  duties.  Upon  their  decision  rested  the  fate  of  human 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  Solemnly,  yet  firmly,  was  that 
decision  made.  To  that  decision  they  would  adhere,  come  weal 
or  woe.  They  would  defend  the  tree  of  liberty,  which  their 
fathers  planted  in  a  soil  that  had  never  been  trodden  by  a 
monarch,  although  its  fruit  should  be  eaten  by  others.  The 
great  principles  enunciated  by  them  on  that  memorable  day 
were  not  momentary,  not  confined  to  individuals,  nor  to  classes, 
nor  to  this  country,  nor  to  this  age..  They  were  for  our  nation, 
for  all  nations  in  the  universe,  and  for  all  ages. 

Listen  to  the  inspiring  notes  of  the  trumpet  of  our  jubilee  : 
4‘  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men  are  created 
equal :  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un¬ 
alienable  rights  :  that  among  these  are  Life ,  Liberty ,  and  the 
Pursuit  of  Happiness :  that  to  secure  these  rights ,  Governments 
are  instituted  among  men ,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed .” 

So  broad  and  solid  a  basis  was  never  before  laid  by  the 
founders  of  a  new  political  fabric  ;  hence  no  nation  ever  exerted 
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so  wide  and  beneficent  a  sway  over  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
The  American  Declaration  of  Independence  derives  its  chief 
significance  and  glory  from  its  clear  and  hearty  recognition  of 
the  equal  and  inalienable  Mights  of  Man ,  as  Man .  Hear  it,  O 
ye  kings !  hear  it,  O  ye  slave-lords !  hear  it,  O  ye  statesmen ! 
that  man,  every  man  is  endowed  by  his  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights :  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the 
Pursuit  of  Happiness :  that  it  is  the  divine  object  o'f  all  govern¬ 
ments  to  preserve  for  every  man  all  these  rights. 

In  defence  of  these  great  principles,  thus  clearly  and  for  the 
first  time  enunciated,  I  remark : 

I.  That  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  reason  and  conscience 
of  man. 

There  is  in  men,  in  all  men,  an  instinctive  consciousness  that 
all  men  are  equal  in  their  rights  ;  that  among  these  is  included 
the  right  to  their  personal  liberty,  and  to  the  product  of  their 
services  and  industry,  and  that  governments  exist  and  laws  are 
enacted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  these  rights.  Such  are 
the  birthrights  of  men  in  every  country  and  in  every  clime,  and, 
save  for  the  violation  of  just  and  wholesome  laws,  they  cannot 
on  any  account  be  forfeited.  Arbitrary  power,  it  is  true,  may 
dispute  these  rights,  and  claim  that  one  man  has  a  natural  right 
to  overcome  and-  make  use  of  some  other  men,  in  somewhat  the 
same  sense  as  goods  and  chattels  are  used.  Despots  claim  that 
the  people  are  ma’de  for  the  government,  and  not  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  people ;  that  they  have  undisputed  right  to  the 
persons,  the  property  and  the  services  of  their  subjects.  The 
slave  owner  argues  that  he  possesses  a  lawful  title  to  the  persons 
of  certain  of  his  fellow-men ;  that  he  may  buy  and  sell  such 
men,  or  doom  them  to  a  life  of  incessant  toil  for  his  own  personal 
benefit.  “  Slaves  shall  be  deemed,  held,  taken  and  reputed  to 
be  goods  and  chattels  personal,  in  the  hands  of  an  owner,  to  all 
intents,  purposes  and  constructions  whatsoever.  Slaves  shall 
not  be  reckoned  among  sentient  beings,  but  among  things.  A 
slave  can  neither  plead  not  be  pleaded  for ;  he  cannot  be  known 
in  law,  save  in  the  person  of  his  master  or  owner.” — (South 
Carolina  Slave  Law.)  “And  this,”  says  Judge  Stroud,  “is  the 
basis  of  all  slave  law,  wherever  slavery  exists  in  this  country .” 
The  result  of  this  system  of  oppression  is  to  deny  to  man  those 
prerogatives  which  are  his  birthright,  and  to  confer  upon  his 
master  an  authority  that  is  absolute  and  perpetual.  Yet,  not- 
standing  these  monstrous  pretentions  of  all  oppressors  and  wrong¬ 
doers,  within  the  human  bosom  the  consciousness  of  the  right  to 
personal  liberty  is,  as  it  were,  an  inherent  instinct  that  never  can 
be  destroyed.  The  plant  may  be  destroyed,  but  the  root  is 
there,  and  it  will  live  under  every  unfavorable  condition  of  time, 
or  of  climate. 

II.  These  great  principles  of  universal  freedom  are  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  relationship  of  men  to  God  and  to  each  other. 
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The  great  charter  of  our  rights  begins  by  asserting  the  essen¬ 
tial  equality  of  men.  This,  according  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Word  of  God,  is  true  in  their  creation,  their  responsibility  and 
their  destiny.  We  have  but  to  trace  the  poorest  and  vilest  and 
lowest  and  most  friendless  man  in  the  world  back  to  his  father, 
father’s  father,  and  from  generation  to  generation,  and  at  the 
last  we  find  his  progenitor  in  the  first  man  ;  and  the  most  out¬ 
cast,  ruined,  degraded,  is  a  son  of  Adam — and  Adam  was  the 
son  of  God.  We  are,  moreover,  told  that  “  God  hath  formed  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth.”  The  sons  of  men  all  occupy  the  same  place  as  God’s 
offspring,  are  linked  to  Him  by  the  same  ties,  and  share  in  the 
same  great  destinies  which  He  awards.  To  deny  the  natural 
equality  of  men,  and  to  treat  any  nation  or  tribe  or  class,  or 
color,  as  though  they  were  of  a  different  or  meaner  order,  is  a 
virtual  violation  of  the  principle  by  which,  according  to  God’s 
appointment,  every  man  is  the  brother  of  every  man.  He  who 
takes  a  man  out  of  this  moral  relationship  to  his  God,  and  re¬ 
duces  him  to  a  mere  chattel,  subject  to  his  will  and  pleasure, 
commits  a  fearful  crime  that  can  be  designated  by  no  milder 
term  than  that  of  man-stealing.  The  fact  that  one  man  has 
bought  another  man,  or  that  he  has  received  him  from  his  fathers, 
does  not  remove  the  charge.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  quoting 
the  language  of  Mr.  Buxton  in  his  defence  of  Emancipation  in 
the  British  Parliament :  “  Here  is  a  certain  valuable  commodity, 

and  here  are  two  claimants,'  a  white  man  and  a  black  man.  The 
white  man  says,  4  it  is  mine.’  jST ow  the  question  is,  ifievery  man 
had  his  own,  to  whom  would  the  body  of  the  black  man  belong  ? 
The  claim  of  the  black  man  to  his  own  body  is  just  this :  nature 
gave  it  to  him.  He  holds  it  by  the  grant  of  God.  That  com¬ 
pound  of  bone  and  muscles  is  his  by  the  most  irreproachable  of 
all  titles — a  title  which  admits  not  what  every  species  of  title 
admits — a  suspicion  of  violence  or  fraud,  or  irregularity.  Will 
any  man  suspect  that  he  played  the  knave  and  purloined  his 
limbs  ?  At  least,  you  will  admit  this  :  the  negro  has  a  pretty 
good  prirna  facie  claim  to  his  own  person.  If  any  man  thinks 
he  has  a  better,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  him.  Then  we  come 
to  the  claim  of  the  white  man.  What  is  the  foundation  of  your 
right  ?  You  received  him  from  your  father.  Very  good.  Your 
father  bought  him  from  a  trader  at  the  Kingston  Slave  Market ; 
and  that  trader  bought  him  of  a  man-merchant  in  Africa.  So 
far  you  are  quite  safe  !  How  did  the  man-merchant  acquire  him  ? 
lie  stole  him  !  he  kidnapped  him !  The  very  root  then  of  your 
claim  is  robbery,  violence,  inconceivable  wickedness.  If  your 
slave  came  direct  from  Africa,  your  right  to  him  is  absolutely 
nothing.  But  your  claim  to  the  child  born  in  Jamaica,  is,  (if  I 
may  use  the  expression)  less  still.  The  new-born  infant  has 
done  nothing  to  forfeit  his  right  to  freedom.  And  to  talk  about 
rights,  justice,  equity  and  law,  as  connected  with  slavery,  is  to 
talk  downright  nonsense.” 
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“  What,  then,”  asks  another  eloquent  pleader  for  the  rights 
of  man,  “  constitutes  the  crime  of  man-stealing  ?  Is  it  to  take 
one  man  from  another  who  claims  to  he  his  owner  ?  By  no 
means.  To  take  him  from  such  a  claimant  is  but  to  release  him 
from  a  felonious  seizure.  How  came  that  professed  owner  by 
that  immortal  being  who  bears  the  image  of  his  Maker,  to  whom 
he  is  bound  by  ties  as  indissoluble  as  his  nature — ties  based  upon 
the  right  of  his  Maker  to  his  unfettered  service  ?  Before  that 
professed  owner  can  vindicate  himself  from  a  felony  upon  the 
rights  and  possession  of  God,  he  must  show  his  bill  of  sale  or 
his  title  deed  from  his  owner,  and  his  owner  is  God.”  It  is  only 
by  allowing  the  intrinsic  equality  of  all  men,  that  they  can  dis¬ 
charge  their  duty  to  God  and  to  each  other.  Admit  that  one 
man  has  the  right  to  another  man’s  person,  time,  property  and 
services,  without  qualification  or  limit,  which  is  claimed  by  all 
the  slave  codes  of  which  I  have  ever  heard,  and  what  becomes 
of  that  man’s  ability  to  arrange  his  time  for  the  cultivation  of 
his  mind,  or  for  communion  with  God  ?  How  ean  he,  under  all 
circumstances,  obey  God  and  keep  his  commandments  ?  *  How 
can  he  faithfully  fulfil  the  marriage  obligation  to  “  love,  to 
cherish,  and  to  support”  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  who  may,  at  the 
caprice  or  the  pecuniary  necessity  of  her  master,  be  torn  from 
him  in  violation  of  the  Divine  injunction,  “Whatsoever  God  has 
joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder  ?”  How  can  he  bring 
up  his  children  “  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ?” 
How  can  he  “  search  the  Scriptures,*”  as  his  Lord  commands  ?  f 
How  can  he,  if  called  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  to  preach 
the  everlasting  Gospel,  be  obedient  to  the  heavenly  calling  ?  J 
How  can  he,  by  diligence,  frugality  and  self-denial,  lay  up  in 
store  that  he  may  have  whereof  to  contribute  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom  throughout  the  world  ?  Besides 
the  great  truth,  “  all  men  are  created  equal,”  is  set  forth  in 
numerous  statements  and  injunctions  in  the  Word  of  God.  Thus 
the  Apostle  in  writing  to  the  Romans,  says,  “  Be  kindly  affec¬ 
tionate  one  to  another,  with  brotherly  love,  in  honor  preferring 
one  another.”  Again,  in  I  Peter  xi. :  1 7,  we  are  commanded  to 
“  honor  all  men.”  And  the  language  of  our  divine  Lord  himself 

*  It  may  not  be  known  to  the  reader  that  a  slave  is  not  allowed,  by  the  laws  of  the 
Southern  States,  to  receive  the  ordinance  of  baptism  without  the  permission  of  his  master. 
The  minister  who  would  baptize  a  slave  without  a  written  permission,  would  subject  himself 
to  a  severe  penalty. 

t  It  is  a  crime  in  the  Southern  States,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  any 
person  to  teach  a  slave  to  read. 

t  A.  few  years  ago  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  adopted  the 
following  resolution ; 

‘‘  Resolved ,  That  this  meeting  consider  all  negro  preaching  and  negro  teaching  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  happiness,  quiet  and  safety  of  our  slave  population  ;  in  view  of  which  we  earnestly 
request  the  city  authorities  to  enact  ordinances  effectually  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  these 
evils.” 

The  same  meeting  adopted  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  in  which  they  say,  “  That  the 
existence  of  negro  churches,  managed  and  controlled  by  negroes,  is  a  great  injury  to  the  value 
of  slave  property,  and  that  negro  schools,  under  existing  circumstances,  are  evils  that  should 
be  abated.  The  meeting  therefore  pryas,  “That  all  assemblages  of  negroes  and  mulattoos 
may  be  prohibited,  except  during  the  day-time  on  the  Sabbath,  for  religious  worship — such 
worship  being  conducted  by  some  regularly  ordained  or  licensed  white  minister  or  priest,  and 
that  all  schools  for  the  education  of  negroes  and  mulattoes  be  prohibited,  whether  taught  and 
kept  by  whites  or  blades” 
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is  still  more  impressive :  “  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy¬ 
self  “All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.”  These  texts  of  Scripture,  so  univer¬ 
sal  in  their  application,  and  so  unqualified  in  their  terms,  clearly 
affirm  the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind.  They  form  the 
germ  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Our  fathers  caught 
their  inspiration  from  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  spirit  of 
Christianity. 

III.  These  great  principles  of  universal  freedom  are  in  har¬ 
mony  with  all  the  views  expressed  by  the  fathers  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  throughout  their  long  and  honored  lives.  These  principles 
were  not,  in  their  estimation,  “  glittering  generalties,”  but  great 
truths,  immutuable  as  the  throne  of  the  Eternal. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Slavery  was  permitted  to  exist 
under  the  new  institutions  they  established.  But  it  was  only 
tolerated  as  an  evil  of  short  existence,  destined  to  be  speedily 
swept  away  by  the  march  of  justice,  equity  and  freedom.  That 
they  regarded  Slavery  as  incompatible  with  our  Democratic 
Government,  and  a  libel  upon  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
may  be  easily  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  their  writings. 
Washington,  the  Father  of  his  Country,  in  a  letter  to  Robert 
Morris,  dated  April  12,  1786,  thus  expresses  the  noble  sentiment 
of  his  heart : 

“  I  hope  it  will  not  be  conceived  from  these  observations  that  it  is 
my  wish  to  hold  the  unhappy  people,  who  are  the  subject  of  this  letter, 
in  slavery.  I  can  only  say  that  there  is  not  a  man  living  who  wishes 
more  sincerely  than  I  do  to  see  a  plan  adopted  for  the  abolition  of  it.” 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  he  wrote  to  John  F.  Mercer 
the  following  remarkable  sentence  : 

“  I  never  intend,  unless  some  particular  circumstances  should  com¬ 
pel  me  to  it.  to  possess  another  slave  by  purchase;  it  being  among  my 
first  wishes  to  see  some  plan  adopted  bv  which  slavery  in  this  country 
may  be  abolished  by  lawr.” 

In  his  Will,  Washington  directed  that  all  the  slaves,  which  he 
held  in  his  own  right,  should  receive  their  freedom  upon  the 
decease  of  his  wife.  And  then  he  shows  his  tenderness  of  con¬ 
science  on  the  subject,  and  his  regard  for  the  opinions  of  others, 
by  giving  his  reasons  for  not  emancipating  such  slaves  at  once, 
“though  earnestly  wished”  by  him. 

The  provisions  of  the  will  for  the  comfort  and  the  education 
of  the  slaves,  are  so  marked  by  kindness  that  one  can  hardly  read 
them  without  tears.  Among  these  provisions  is  the  following : 

“And  I  do  hereby  expressly  forbid  the  sale  or  transportation,  out  of 
the  said  Commonwealth,  of  any  slave  I  may  die  possessed  of,  under  any 
pretence  whatsoever .” 

In  a  letter  to  Lafayette,  dated  May  10,  1786,  occurs  the  fol¬ 
lowing  hearty  expression  of  his  feelings  in  relation  to  slavery : 

“The  benevolence  of  your  heart,  my  dear  Marquis,  is  so  conspicuous 
upon  all  occasions,  that  I  never  wonder  at  any  fresh  proofs  of  it;  but 
your  late  purchase  of  an  estate  in  the  colony  of  Cayenne,  with  a  view 
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of  emancipating  the  slaves  on  it,  is  a  generous  and  noble  proof  of  your 
humanity.  Would  to  God,  a  like  spirit  might  diffuse  itself  generally 
into  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country.” 

In  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  value  of  lands,  he  says  that 
prices  are  higher  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  Maryland  or  Virginia, 
and  gives,  among  other  reasons  : 

“  There  are  laws  here  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  which 
neither  of  the  two  States  above-mentioned  have  at  present,  but  which 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  they  must  have,  and  at  a  period  not 
remote.” 


In  a  letter  to  Lafayette,  April  5,  l^S,  he  wrote: 

“  The  scheme,  my  dear  Marquis,  which  you  propose  as  a  precedent  to 
encourage  the  emancipation  of  the  black  people  in  this  country  from  that 
state  of  bondage  in  which  they  are  held,  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
benevolence  of  your  heart.  I  shall  be  happy  to  join  you  in  so  laudable 
a  work,  but  will  defer  going  into  a  detail  of  the  business  till  I' have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you.” 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  immortal  author  of 
the  Declaration.  In  his  letter  to  Edward  Coles,  Esq.,  he  thus 
expresses  his  disappointment  that  the  system  of  slavery  had  not 
yet  been  eradicated.  “  The  love  of  justice  and  the  love  of  coun¬ 
try  plead  equally  the  cause  of  these  people,  and  it  is  a  mortal 
reproach  to  us  that  they  should  have  pleaded  it  so  long  in  vain , 
and  should  have  produced  not  a  single  effect ,  nay ,  I  fear,  not 
much  serious  willingness  to  relieve  them  and  ourselves  from  our 
present  condition  of  moral  and  political  reprobation”  *  *  *  * 
“I  had  always  hoped  that  the  younger  generation,  receiving 
their  early  impressions  after  the  flame  of  liberty  had  been  kindled 
in  every  breast,  and  become  as  it  were  the  vital  spirit  of  every 
American,  that  the  generous  temperament  of  youth  analogous  to 
the  motion  of  their  blood,  and  above  the  suggestions  of  avarice, 
would  have  sympathized  with  oppression  wherever  found ,  and 
would  have  proved  their  love  of  liberty  beyond  their  own  share 
of  it” 

Again,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  we  find  the  following  : 


“  There  must  doubtless  be  an  unhappy  influence  on  the  manners  of 
our  people  produced  by  the  existence  of  slavery  among  us.  The  whole 
commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the  most 
boisterous  passions,  the  most  unremitting  despotism  on  the  one  part, 
and  degrading  submissions  on  the  other.  Our  children  see  this,  and 
learn  to  imitate  it ;  for  man  is  an  imitative  animal.  *  *  The  parent 
storms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the 
same  airs  in  the  circle  of  smaller  slaves,  gives  a  loose  to  the  worst  of 
passions,  and  thus  nursed,  educated,  and  exercised  in  tyranny,  cannot 
but  be  stamped  by  it  with  odious  peculiarities.  The  man  must  be  a 
prodigy  who  can  retain  his  manners  and  morals  undepraved  by  such 
circumstances.  And  with  what  execration  should  the  statesman  be 
loaded,  who,  permitting  one-half  the  citizens  thus  to  trample  on  the 
rights  of  the  other,  transforms  those  into  despots,  and  these  into  enemies, 
destroys  the  morals  of  the  one  part,  and  the  amor  'patriot  of  the  other  ! 

*  *  With  the  morals  of  the  people  their  industry  is  also  destroyed.  For 
in  a  warm  climate  no  man  will  labor  for  himself  who  can  make  another 
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labor  for  him.  This  is  so  true  that,  of  the  proprietors  of  slaves,  a  very 
small  proportion  indeed  are  ever  seen  to  labor  And  can  the  liberties 
of  a  nation  be  secure  when  we  have  removed  their  only  firm  basis — a 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  these  liberties  are  of  the  gift 
of  God — that  they  are  not  to  be  violated  but  with  his  wrath  ?  Indeed, 
I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just;  that  his  justice 
cannot  sleep  forever ;  that,  considering  numbers,  nature  and  natural 
means  only,  a  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  an  exchange  of  situa¬ 
tion  is  among  possible  events :  that  it  may  become  probable  by  super¬ 
natural  interference  !  The  Almighty  has  no  attribute  which  can  take 
side  with  us  in  such  a  contest. 

“But  it  is  impossible  to  be  temperate  and  pursue  this  subject  through 
the  various  considerations  of  policy,  of  morals,  of  history,  natural  and 
civil.  We  must  be  contented  to  hope  they  will  force  their  way  into 
every  one’s  mind.  I  think  a  change  already  perceptible,  since  the 
origin  of  the  present  revolution.  The  spirit  of  the  master  is  abating, 
that  of  the  slave  rising  from  the  dust,  his  condition  mollifying,  the  way 
I  hope  preparing,  under  the  auspices  of  Heaven,  for  a  total  emancipation, 
and  that  this  disposer,  in  the  order  of  events,  to  be  with  the  consent  of 
the  masters  rather  than  by  their  extirpation.” 

The  following  is  the  full-souled  and  earnest  words  of  the  elo¬ 
quent  Patrick  Henry : 

“  Would  any  one  believe  that  I  am  a  master  of  slaves  by  my  own  pur¬ 
chase  ?  I  am  drawn  along  by  the  general  inconvenience  of  living  here 
without  them.  I  will  not — I  cannot  justify  it.  I  believe  a  time  will 
come  when  ran  opportunity  will  be  offered  to  abolish  this  lamentable 
evil.  Everything  we  can  do  is  to  improve  it,  if  it  happens  in  our  day ; 
if  not,  let  us  transmit  to  our  descendants,  together  with  our  slaves,  a 
pity  for  their  unhappy  lot,  and  an  abhorrence  of  slavery.” 

In  another  letter  this  noble-spirited  patriot  thus  utters  his 
heart-longings : 

“  It  would  rejoice  my  very  soul  that  every  one  of  my  fellow-beings' 
was  emancipated.  We  ought  to  lament  and  deplore  the  necessity  of 
holding  our  fellow-man  in  bondage.” 

In  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution,  Madison, 
while  standing  in  the  midst  of  that  august  body,  and  speaking 
for  the  nation  and  the  great  cause  of  Liberty,  uttered  these 
noble  words :  “  It  would  be  wrong  to  admit,  in  the  Con¬ 

stitution,  THE  IDEA  THAT  THERE  COULD  BE  PROPERTY  IN  MAN.” 

George  Mason,  a  staunch  Virginian,  in  the  same  Convention, 
said : 

“  Slavery  discourages  arts  and  manufactures.  The  poor  despise  labor 
when  performed  by  slaves.  They  prevent  the  immigration  of  whites, 
who  really  enrich  and  strengthen  a  country.  They  produce  the  most 
pernicious  effect  on  manners.  Every  master  of  slaves  is  born  a  petty 
tyrant.  They  bring  the  judgment  of  heaven  on  a  country.  By  an 
inevitable  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  Providence  punishes  national  sins 
by  national  calamities.” 

IV.  These  great  principles  of  universal  freedom  can  alone 
secure  the  happiness  and  stability  of  a  nation. 

These  principles  are  evidently  the  outgrowth  of  Christianity. 
Christ,  the  great  Founder  of  our  religion,  in  his  life  and  teach- 
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ings,  established,  what  had  never  been  established  before,  the 
relation  of  man  to  man  upon  the  eternal  principle  of  a  righteous, 
a  holy,  and  a  loving  reciprocity.  Our  fathers  seized  upon  this 
great  principle  of  reciprocity,  and  proclaimed  to  the  world  that 
it  was  their  object  to  secure  for  themselves  and  their  descendants 
a  government  which  would  acknowledge  the  right  of  every  man 
to  “life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;” — that  would 
“  maintain  order,  execute  justice,”  defend  and  protect  the  feeblest 
as  well  as  the  most  powerful,  and  secure  freedom,  of  speech, 
freedom  of  action  and  freedom  of  conscience  for  all  coming  time. 
Thus  the  very  idea  on  which  they  essayed  to  build  was  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  instincts  of  man  and  the  justice  of  God.  And 
just  so  far  as  that  idea  was  allowed  to  influence  and  govern  the 
nation,  has  the  nation  been  prosperous  and  happy.  So  far  as  we 
have  given  force  to  the  great  principle  proclaimed  by  our  fathers 
we  have  succeeded.  So  far  as  we  have  refused  to  do  that,  and 
have  denied  to  any  class  of  our  fellow  men  their  natural  rights, 
we  have  failed.  It  has  ever  been  so.  All  history  shows  that 
whatever  is  opposed  to  the  liberty  or  the  rights  of  men,  is  de¬ 
structive  of  the  national  stability  and  welfare. 

Go  and  muse  over  the  pages  of  history.  Recall  to  mind  the 
rise  and  fall  of  nations.  There  are  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and 
hundred-gated  Thebes,  and  fiery  Persia.  And  there,  too,  is 
Greece,  once  lovely,  queenly  Greece,  sitting  in  the  dust  beside 
her  broken  harp  ;  and  Rome,  imperial,  majestic,  Rome,  which 
gave  laws  to  the  world,  close  by,  a  disfigured  shadow  of  her 
former  self.  But  wherefore  did  they  fall  ?  Why  has  the  crown 
fallen  from  their  beauteous  yet  dishonored  brows  ?  Why  does 
the  sceptre  lie  broken  at  their  feet  ?  Why  does  the  sand  of  the 
desert  cover  their  fairest  works  ?  Why  does  the  owl  hoot  in 
their  halls,  once  the  scene  of  wealth  and  power  ?  The  cause 
may  easily  be  discovered.  Their  injustice,  their  violation  of 
God’s  just,  eternal  laws,  and  main’s  natural  rights,  brought  them 
low.  Claiming  freedom  for  themselves,  they  made  slaves  of 
others.  Securing  power  by  the  sword,  they  used  it  to  oppress 
the  weak.  But  while  they  were  forging  chains  for  others,  they 
were  by  a  righteous  decree,  doomed  to  wear  them  themselves. 
In  the  midst  of  their  power  and  grandeur  God  dashed  to 
pieces  their  unrighteous  dominion,  and  laid  all  their  glory  in 
the  dust. 

And  what  is  there,  in  our  age  or  position,  with  the  wrecks 
of  these  illustrious  nations  still  lifting  their  shattered  frag¬ 
ments  above  the  waters  of  oblivion,  to  preserve  us  from  a 
similar  fate  ?  Nothing  but  the  relinquishment  of  every  species 
of  injustice  and  wrong  doing,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people.  Already  have  we  been 
brought,  by  slavery,  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  For  long 
years  it  has  been,  like  a  foreign  substance  in  the  animal 
economy,  the  cause  of  painful  irritation  and  disorder.  It  is  the 
very  nature  of  this  evil  to  produce  agitation.  Slavery  is  so 
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it,  religion  loitt  denounce  it,  benevolence  expostulate  with  it, 
eloquence,  literature,  genius,  poetry,  science,  will  ceaselessly 
expose,  ridicule,  and  brand  it.  The  stars  fight  against  it  in  their 
courses,  and  the  very  instincts  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Christ,  all  join  in  the  conflict.  This  agitation,  which  so 
many  have  condemned,  and  which  the  wisdom  of  statesmen  have 
labored  to  prevent,  is  born  from  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  the 
spray,  and  foam,  and  roar,  and  tossing  of  opposing  waters,  when 
they  meet  each  other.  It  is  the  air-darkening  dust,  raised  by 
the  huge  chariot  wheels  of  inevitable  Progress.  This  agitation 
begun  with  the  formation  of  our  government,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue,  in  spite  of  all  that  statesmen  and  divines  may  say,  while 
slavery  exists. 

This  being  so,  how  necessary  that  all  should  engage  in  the 
endeavor  to  remove  so  great  a  cause  of  mischief  and  ruin  from 
our  body  politic.  When  this  is  gone,  and  gone  forever,  what  is 
there  to  divide  the  States,  endanger  our  liberties,  or  retard  the 
nation  in  her  career  of  glory?  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing. 
All  other  questions  can  with  ease  and  good  nature  be  met ;  all 
other  differences  can  be  satisfactorily  adjusted.  There  will  be 
no  cause  for  sectional  strife,  and  no  motive  for  disunion.  In  the 
practice  of  justice,  of  truth  and  righteousness,  the  God  of  nations 
will  preserve  our  land  from  dismemberment,  and  our  institutions 
from  decay.  He  will  lift  over  us  the  shield  of  his  power,  and  no 
weapon  that  is  formed  against  us  shall  prosper. 

I  have  thus,  fathers  and  brethren,  occupied  much  time  this 
evening,  in  the  discussion  of  a  subject  which,  for  years  past,  has 
assumed  the  largest  magnitude,  and  the  gravest  importance.  Of 
late  it  has  engrossed,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other, 
the  minds  of  men.  At  first,  thousands  of  Christians  and 
conservatives,  having  no  power  to  reach  the  evil,  and  dreading 
the  consequence  of  civil  war,  were  willing  to  remain  passive,  or 
by  speech  and  vote,  by  compromises  and  enactments,  concessions 
and  surrenders,  sought  to  live  in  harmony  with  those  who,  dis¬ 
carding  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  de¬ 
manded  that  the  government  should  assist  them  in  extending 
•their  system  of  oppression  everywhere  throughout  the  land. 

And  now  these  same  men,  because  we  would  not  consent  to 
be  slaves  ourselves,  obey  their  behest,  continue  political  power 
in  their  hands,  and  acknowledge  their  superiority,  have  brought 
all  the  horrors  of  civil  war  upon  the  nation.  Before  we  had 
thought  of  interfering  with  their  local  institutions,  and  while 
we  were  meditating  only  peace,  we  were  menaced  with  “  South¬ 
ern  steel,”  and  how  the  threat  has  been  executed  let  thous¬ 
ands  of  desolated  homes  answer.  They  have  sought  to  rup¬ 
ture  the  glorious  republic  of  our  fathers.  They  have  slaugh¬ 
tered  our  good  men  who  rose  up  only  to  defend  it  against 
their  sacreligious  assaults.  They  have  annihilated  the  garnered 
wealth  of  a  generation.  They  have  shamed  the  cause  of  freedom, 
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before  all  the  nations,  and  caused  the  vultures  of  despotism  to 
sail  over  and  around  our  bleeding  land. 

And  now,  men  and  brethren,  at  this  solemn  crisis  of  our 
country’s  destiny,  where  shall  we  as  patriots  and  Christians  stand  ? 
We  cannot  be  justified  in  occupying  a  position  of  neutrality  or 
indifference.  Slavery  should  find  advocates  anywhere  through¬ 
out  the  whole  earth  sooner  than  in  this  land  of  freedom ;  and  it 
should  find  apologists  in  any  denomination  of  Christians  sooner 
than  in  that  which  calls  itself  Baptist.  For  many  long  years  the 
Baptists  stood  alone  in  the  advocacy  of  full,  free,  and  impartial 
liberty.  In  all  the  great  battles  of  freedom,  our  banner  has 
proudly  waved ;  often  has  it  been  torn,  but  never  surrendered. 
And  now,  when  our  denomination  has  at  last  found  so  genial  a 
soil  in  which  to  plant  the  seed  of  Gospel  truth,  and  a  field  so 
well  adapted  for  the  development  of  her  noble  powers,  shall  we 
fail  in  defending  the  institutions  which  she  had  so  much  to  do  in 
moulding?  No.  By  all  the  memories  of  the  past,  so  full  of 
heroic  courage  and  noble  perseverance ;  by  our  sufferings  as 
Baptists  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  by  the  “  noble 
army  of  martyrs”  who  look  down  upon  us  from  their  seats  of 
glory,  we  will  hand  down  to  our  children  the  blood-bought 
heritage  they  left  us. 

The  great  principles  involved  in  this  conflict  are  unspeakably 
important.  The  redemption  of  our  nation  from  the  curse  of 
slavery ;  the  inculcation  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  a  respect 
for  law,  and  the  duty  of  obedience  to  “  the  powers  that  be”  ;  the 
establishment  of  the  government  on  a  better  defined  and  firmer 
basis  than  ever  before ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  removal  of 
every  cause  of  division  between  the  churches  North  and  South, 
and  of  every  hindrance  to  the  efforts  of  Zion’s  friends  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  world. 

Brethren,  1  am  not  without  bright  anticipations  of  the  ultimate 
issue. '  Clouds,  however  dark  and  portentious,  are  not  eternal 
nor  always  unfreighted  with  blessings.  God  will  yet  interpose, 
in  the  wisdom  of  his  holy  Providence,  and  bring  this  thing  to  a 
just  and  speedy  close.  In  such  a  day  as  this,  precious  to  the 
believer  are  the  promises  of  God’s  word.  When  called  to  behold 
on  the  earth,  “  distress  of  nations  with  perplexity,  the  sea  and* 
the  waves  roaring,  men’s  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,”  how  com¬ 
fortable  to  know  that  Zion’s  God  reigns.  “  Though  the  earth  be 
removed,  and  though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of 
the  sea  ;  though  the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be  troubled,  though 
the  mountains  shake  with  the  swelling  thereof :  There  is  a  river, 
the  streams  whereof  shall  make  glad  the  city  of  God ;  the  holy 
place  of  the  tabernacles  of  the  Most  High.  God  is  in  the  midst 
of  her,  she  shall  not  be  moved.  God  shall  help  her,  and  that 
right  early.” 


